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THE TARIFF ACT OF 1897. 

Thbee or four years ago nothing seemed more improb- 
able than the enactment of a measure affirming once more 
the principle of all-embracing protection, and putting it 
in effect with a vigorous hand. After the passage of the 
tariff act of 1890 — itself the outcome of a contest not 
settled by any decisive victory — the protectionist policy 
met with great and unquestionable reverses at the polls. 
The Congressional elections of 1890 brought a crushing 
defeat for the Republicans : the presidential election of 
1892 resulted in another defeat even more decisive. By 
1892 the issue, after two more years of debate, was clear ; 
and the verdict seemed to be deliberate. The trial of 
high protection had not taken place under unfavorable 
conditions. There had been no industrial depression, no 
overt indications of impending ill-fortune. If under these 
fortunate conditions the Republican party was beaten by 
an overwhelming vote in the electoral college, the con- 
clusion seemed to be warranted that the community had 
wearied of the demand for more and still more protection, 
and desired a return to a moderate customs policy. 

Nor was there anything in the tariff legislation of 1894 
which invited a reaction. The act of that year did no 
more than prune the protective duties. One single in- 
cisive change of wide effect was made, — the free admis- 
sion of wool, and, as a necessary consequence, the remodel- 
ling of the duties on woollen goods. With this exception, 
the bill, even as first introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, was by no means a radical measure ; while, as 
finally passed after amendment by the Senate, it was 
regarded by the advocates of lower duties as an anxiously 
conservative one. That it failed to satisfy its chief pro- 
moters was made clear by the action of President Cleve- 
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land in permitting it to become law without his signature. 
Once it was enacted, the community heaved a sigh of 
relief, and dared to hope that from this quarter there 
would be for a space no further threat of uncertainty and 
disturbance. 

If this reasonable expectation has now been disap- 
pointed, the explanation is to be found, not in any demon- 
strable change in public feeling, but in the kaleidoscopic 
overturn in the general political situation. Presto, 
change : the tariff is shoved a'side as the party issue, and 
the currency takes its place. The stormy session of 1893, 
in which the silver purchase act of 1890 had been repealed, 
foreshadowed the coming overturn : the commercial crisis 
of 1893, and the years of depression which followed, com- 
pleted it with surprising quickness. Ever since the de- 
moralizing days of the excessive paper issues of the civil 
war, periods of depression have favored the growth of the 
party of cheap money. The free silver party, now the 
party of cheap money, found its hold strengthening in 
the South and West, and finally captured the Democratic 
organization. In the South, always the main seat of the 
political strength of the Democrats, the tariff question 
had for some time been holding its dominant place largely 
as a matter of tradition. The opposition to protection 
had been inherited from the political tenets of ante-bellum 
days, and the tariff issue was easily displaced by the new 
and burning question. The majority of the Democrats of 
the new generation were won to the free silver side ; the 
old leaders were contemptuously discarded; the political 
centre of gravity suddenly shifted. The Democrats being 
pledged defiantly to one side, the Republicans had no 
choice but to take the other. Thus the election of 1896 
turned directly on the question of the free coinage of 
silver. The popular verdict was clear on that question, 
and on that only. 

It was not to be expected, however, that the Republican 
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party would desert its old faith, or suddenly turn with 
whole and single heart to the new issue forced upon it. 
For years — almost for generations — the Republicans had 
been fencing and compromising on the various phases 
which the currency question from time to time assumed. 
Moreover, the depression which set in after the crisis of 
1893 made an opportunity for the apostles of high protec- 
tion as well as for those of free silver. Both parties in 
the newspaper tariff controversy had predicted a general 
rush of prosperity, the one from high duties, the other 
from low duties. As the years succeeding 1893 grew 
blacker and blacker, the stanch protectionists had the 
opportunity to cry, " We told you so : let us return to the 
policy of prosperity." In the early part of 1896, before 
the silver issue had forced itself to the front, the Re- 
publicans had resolved to stake the issue once more 
on protection; and it had accordingly been settled that 
Mr. McKinley was to be the party candidate for the 
Presidency. What might have been the outcome of a 
campaign in which the tariff was the single issue cannot 
be said, though the general conditions at the moment 
certainly were favorable to the party not in power. Fate 
willed it that the campaign perforce centred on silver. 
But, after all, the Republicans were here on the defen- 
sive. As to the currency, they undertook only to main- 
tain the status quo ; while on the tariff, though it might 
be in the background during the campaign, they were 
on the offensive, and engaged to legislate afresh at the 
first opportunity. 

This difference in disposition as to the two problems 
became more pronounced when the smoke of battle cleared 
away, and the next move was in order. While the popu- 
lar and electoral votes had been clearly for the Republi- 
cans, the complexion of the national legislature was not 
so altered as to give them a free hand on either tariff or 
currency. In the Senate they had no controlling majority 
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without the aid of silver votes. On the currency question 
the party, as such, could do nothing, — certainly nothing 
without dissension and recrimination. But on the tariff 
question something could he done at once. The occasion 
for action was the more urgent because of the condition 
of the finances. With a deficit in the Treasury operations 
for several successive years, and with no fair prospect for 
financial recuperation, the need for some fresh revenue 
legislation was imperative. Hence President McKinley, 
in calling the extra session of 1897, asked Congress to 
deal solely with the import duties and the revenue. The 
nature of the provisions for increasing the revenue and 
their probable effects will be considered presently. They 
were affected, as all parts of the tariff act were, by the 
peculiarities of the political situation, — by the anxious 
desire to arouse no internal party strife on other issues and 
to secure the prompt passage of some sort of protective 
measure. The two questions of industrial policy on the 
one hand, of legislation for revenue on the other, ought, 
indeed, to be considered separately. But in the history 
of tariff legislation in the United States, as in that of 
most other countries, they have been constantly inter- 
woven ; and so they were in this case. What with the 
undeniable need of revenue, the comparative ease with 
which party strength could be consolidated on the ques- 
tion of protection, the old predilection of all the leading- 
spirits among the Republicans for that issue, and the 
clearly expressed wish of the President, the tariff at the 
extra session received exclusive consideration. Thus 
the first fruits of the election of 1896 were legislation, not 
on the question which had been uppermost in the cam- 
paign, but on the tariff question, on which no clear and 
unequivocal evidence of popular feeling had been secured. 
The legislative history of the measure was instructive, 
and in some respects showed striking contrasts with that 
of its predecessor of 1894. In the House the bill was 
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reported by the Committee on Ways and Means as early 
as March 18, within three days after the session began. 
This extraordinary promptness was made possible by 
methods that paid scant respect to the letter of the law. 
In theory of law, so long as the new Congress had not met, 
no one was authorized to take any steps towards legisla- 
tion at its hands. But, long before this, it was settled 
that Mr. Reed was to be once more Speaker, and he was 
able to intimate that the existing Committee on Ways 
and Means was to remain substantially unchanged in the 
next Congress ; and, during the holdover session of 1896- 
97, that committee accordingly was at work on the tariff 
bill, and was able to present it to the new Congress 
immediately on its assembling. Mr. Dingley, already 
chairman of the committee in the Fifty-fourth Congress 
(1895-97), was again to be chairman for the next : and 
his name was attached in popular discussion to the new 
measure which he was able to present with such celerity. 
The action of the House was as prompt as that of its 
committee. Within less than two weeks, on March 31, 
the bill was passed. Only a comparatively small part 
of it had been considered in the House : no more than 
twenty-two of the one hundred and sixty -three pages 
were taken up for discussion. In the main, the com- 
mittee scheme was adopted as it stood, being accepted 
once for all as the party measure and passed under the 
pressure of rigid party discipline. The whole procedure 
was doubtless not in accord with the theory of legislation 
after debate and discussion. But it was not without its 
good side also. It served to concentrate responsibility, 
to prevent haphazard amendment, to check in some meas- 
ure the log-rolling and the give-and-take which beset all 
legislation involving a great variety of interests. Under 
the iron rule of the Speaker, the House gave the session 
to the enactment of a deliberately planned tariff bill, and 
to that only. Whether or no this particular measure was 
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to one's fancy, the mode in which it was dealt with in the 
House was conducive to order and responsibility, and was 
not without its hopeful aspects for the future of procedure 
in the national legislature. 

In the Senate progress was slower, and the course of 
events showed greater vacillation. The bill, referred at 
once to the Senate Committee on Finance, was reported 
after a month, on May 8, with important amendments. 
There was an attempt to impose some purely revenue 
duties ; and, as to the protective duties, the tendency 
was towards lower rates than in the House bill, though 
on certain articles, such as wools of low grade, hides, and 
others (of which more will be said presently), the 
drift was the other way. The Senate, however, paid 
much less respect than the House to the recommendations 
of the committee in charge. In the course of two months, 
from May 4 to July 7, it went over the tariff bill item 
by item, amending without restraint, often in a perfunc- 
tory manner, and not infrequently with the outcome set- 
tled by the accident of attendance on the particular day ; 
on the whole, with a tendency to retain the higher rates 
of the House bill. As passed finally by the Senate on July 
7, the bill, though it contained some 872 amendments, fol- 
lowed the plan of the House Committee rather than that 
of the Senate Committee. As usual, it went to a Con- 
ference Committee. Id the various compromises and ad- 
justments in the Senate and in the Conference Committee 
there was little sign of the deliberate plan and method 
which the House had shown, and the details of the act 
were settled in no less haphazard fashion than has been 
the case with other tariff measures. As patched up by 
the Conference Committee, the bill was promptly passed 
by both branches of Congress, and became law on July 24. 

So much deserves to be recorded as to the conditions 
under which the new tariff was passed. In what manner 
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they affected its general provisions and some of its details 
will appear from a consideration of the more important 
specific changes. 

First and foremost comes the reimposition of the duties 
on wool. As the repeal of these duties was the one im- 
portant change made by the act of 1894, so their restora- 
tion in the act of 1897 is its salient feature. The duties 
on wool, it will be remembered, had been arranged for 
a long series of years before 1894 in three classes ; the 
closely allied classes of clothing and combing wool being 
the first and second, and carpet wool the third. On the 
former the precise rates which had been imposed in the 
tariff act of 1890 are restored. Clothing wool is subject 
once more to a duty of eleven cents a pound, combing 
wool to one of twelve cents. Carpet wool is subjected 
to new graded duties, heavier than any ever before levied. 
If its value is twelve cents a pound or less, the duty is 
four cents ; if over twelve cents, it is seven cents. 

Some years ago, when commenting on the tariff act of 
1894, I was so rash as to say that the free admission of 
wool was a change which had come to stay.* Events 
have falsified the prediction. Here we have duties on 
wool as high as ever, in some ways higher than ever. 
Yet the political and economic probabilities in 1894 were 
such as to invite the forecast. The astonishing growth 
of all manufactures, uninterrupted before and after that 
date, made it certain that the United States under any 
tariff conditions would be a great manufacturing country, 
and seemed to justify the belief that the desire for free- 
dom in the use of materials would become stronger, the 
prospect of an expanding foreign trade more tempting, 
the demand for protection to domestic industries less 
vehement. The need of foreign wool for clothing the 
people of the United States and the inadequacy of the 
domestic supply were clear then, and indeed have become 

* In an article in the Political Science Quarterly for December, 1894. 
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more clear in the intervening years. In the woollen man- 
ufacturing industry itself it was to be expected with 
confidence that, once the transition to free wool accom- 
plished, the manufacturers would oppose a return to the 
old regime. And, as it proved, the manufacturers ex- 
pressed themselves in terms surprisingly strong on the 
disadvantages, from their point of view, of a return to 
the wool duties.* If the change, nevertheless, has been 
made, the explanation is to be found mainly in the unex- 
pected turn of the political wheel. 

Wool is the article as to which it can be said with 
greatest truth and greatest plausibility that the farmer 
gets his share of the largesses of protection. It is true 
that in 1892 the farmers of Ohio and of other central 
States seemed to show that they were indifferent to the 
attraction ; for in that year a whole row of central States 
had voted against the party of protection, and in Ohio 
itself the victory of that party had been so narrow as to 
be equivalent to a defeat. It is true also that the main 
effects of the duty on wool would certainly be to stimulate 
the activity and increase the profits of the large wool- 
growers in the thinly settled trans-Missouri region, rather 
than to benefit substantially the farmers proper.! But 

*" Never until he had experience under free wool did the manufacturer 
realize the full extent of the disadvantage he suffers by reason of the wool 
duty, and the impossibility, by any compensating duty, of fully offsetting these 
disadvantages." So much was said in the statement made before the Ways 
and Means Committee by the secretary of the Wool Manufacturers' Associa- 
tion. Bulletin of the Wool Manufacturers, March, 1897, p. 84. 

f In a formal communication to the Ways and Means Committee the Wool 
Manufacturers' Association used the following language : " The real explana- 
tion of these extraordinary demands lies in the fact that the wool-growers of 
the Middle West find themselves in need of protection against their American 
competitors west of the Mississippi River. It was not the imports under the 
McKinley law, but the cheaper-grown wools of the Far West, which made 
wool-growing relatively unprofitable on the high-priced lands of Ohio, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania. Every further expansion of the ranch industry 
must increase the effects of this competition. An enormous tariff on wool, 
such as is proposed, would overstimulate this ranch industry, by its promise of 
excessive profits, and would thus still farther increase the difficulties of the 
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the determination to give evidence of fostering care for 
the farming interest was too strong to be affected by such 
considerations. The silver party had posed ostentatiously 
as the special friend of the debtor and the farmer. The 
Republicans, having pushed forward the tariff as their 
first strong card, must needs do something for the farmer ; 
and heavy duties on wool were the natural result, con- 
sistent at once with the established party policy and with 
the long-continued and earnest contention of President 
McKinley himself. 

One other part of the wool duties served to show how 
the general political complications affected the terms of 
the tariff act. The duties on carpet wool, as has already 
been noted, were made higher than ever before. In the 
House the rates of the act of 1890 had been retained ; 
but in the Senate new and higher rates were inserted, 
and, though somewhat pruned down in the Conference 
Committee, were retained in the act. They were de- 
manded by the senators from some States in the Far 
West, especially from Idaho and Montana. These sen- 
ators, though Republican, were on the silver side 
in the monetary controversy, and so by no means in 
complete accord with their associates. They needed to be 
placated ; and they succeeded in getting higher duties on 
the cheap carpet wools, on the plea of encouragement for 
the comparatively coarse clothing wool of their ranches. 
It had been shown time and again, on the very principles 
of protection, that carpet wools were not grown in the 
country, and that those imported did not affect to any 
appreciable extent the market for domestic wool. But 
the Western senators, who held the balance of power, 

Middle-West farmer." Bulletin of the Wool Manufacturers, June, 1897, p. 133. 
The wool-growers had at first asked a duty of fifteen cents a pound on clothing 
and combing wool, and finally had proposed, as an " ultimatum," twelve cents. 
The manufacturers had offered to join in recommending duties of eight and 
ten cents (graded by value) on clothing wool, and of nine and eleven cents on 
combing wool. In the act the growers got substantially their ultimatum, — 
eleven cents on clothing wool, twelve cents on combing wool. 
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were able none tlie less to secure this concession to their 
demands. It deserves to be noted, on the other hand, 
that the Senate had been disposed to lower the duties on 
clothing and combing wool. The Finance Committee had 
proposed rates of eight and nine cents a pound, and the 
Senate itself had voted rates of ten and eleven cents ; the 
reduction being due to the influence of the textile manu- 
facturers, who were opposed to the high duties not only 
because of the price added on the raw material, but also 
because of the still higher duties on their own products 
which would be entailed. But in the Conference Com- 
mittee the House rates of eleven cents on clothing wool 
and twelve cents on combing wool were restored, and so 
appear on the statute book. 

The same complications that led to the high duty on 
carpet wool brought about a duty on hides. This rawest 
of raw materials had been on the free list for just a quarter 
of a century, since 1872, when the duty of the war days 
was repealed. It would have remained free of tax if the 
Republicans had been able to carry out the policy favored 
by the great majority of their own number. But here, 
again, the senators from the ranching States were able 
to dictate terms. In the House bill hides had still 
remained on the free list. In the Senate a duty of 20 
per cent, was tacked on. The rate was reduced to 15 
per cent, in the Conference Committee, and so remains 
in the act. 

The restored duties on wool necessarily brought in their 
train the old system of high compensating duties on wool- 
lens. Once more we have the bewildering combination 
of specific duties to compensate for the charges on the 
raw material, and ad valorem duties for protection. In 
the main, the result is a restoration of the rates of the act 
of 1890. There is some upward movement almost all 
along the line ; and the ad valorem duty alone, on the 
classes of fabrics which are most largely imported, creeps 
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up to 55 per cent. Just thirty years before, in 1867, 
when the system of compound duties on woollens was 
first carefully worked out, it rested on the assumption 
that a "net" protection of 25 per cent, was to be se- 
cured. But the ad valorem rate, which is designed to give 
this net protection, advanced steadily in the acts of 1883 
and 1890, and in the act of 1897 has reached 55 per 
cent. Who would venture now to say that this is high- 
water mark ? * 

On cotton goods, on the other hand, the tendency is to 

* The drift of the changes from the rates of 1890 is shown by the follow- 
ing figures as to the two classes of goods which are most largely imported : — 



Duties on Woollen Cloths. 



1890. 



1897. 



* (1) If worth 40 cents or less per pound, 
33 eents per pound plus 50 per cent. 



(1) If worth 30 cents or less per pound, 
33 cents per pound plus 40 per cent. 

(2) If worth between 30 and 40 cents per 
pound, 38£ cents per pound plus 40 
per cent. 

f (2) If worth between 40 and 70 cents per 

(3) If worth more than 40 cents per pound, 44 cents per pound plus 60 
pound, 44 cents per pound plus 50 < per cent. 

per cent. (3) If worth over 70 cents per pound, 

v. 44 cents per pound plus 55 per cent. 

Duties on Dress Goods. 
1890. 
(1) Cotton warp, worth 16 cents a yard 
or less, 7 cents a yard plus 40 per 



(1) and (2) the same ; but with the pro- 
cent. f~ vlso that the ad valorem duty shall 



(2) Cotton warp worth more than 15 
cents a yard, 8 cents a yard plus 50 
per cent. 



(3) If the warp has any wool, 12 cents a 

I 



be 55 per cent, if the value is over 
70 cents per pound. 



f (3) If the warp has any wool, 11 cents 
i per yard plus 50 per cent ; but with 



u xne wary lias any wool, iz cenis a j ^. _ ii . . , . . 

JJj . ■< the proviso that the ad valorem duty 

y pp.. shall be 55 per cent, if the value ex- 

ceeds 70 cents per pound. 



It will be observed that on dress goods (of which some $20,000,000 worth 
was imported in 1896) the customs officers will have to ascertain, first, whether 
the warp consists "wholly of cotton or other vegetable material": if so, 
whether the goods are worth more or less than 7 cents a yard ; if not, whether 
they are worth more or less than 70 cents a pound. All these circumstances 
affect the rate of duty, and obviously increase the difficulties of administration 
and the opportunities for evasion. 
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duties lower rather than higher as compared with those of 
1890. This is indicated by the drag-net rate, on manu- 
factures of cotton not otherwise provided for, which 
was 50 per cent, in 1890, and is 45 per cent, in 1897. 
There is, again, as in 1890, a rigorously elaborate system 
of combined specific and ad valorem duties on certain 
sorts of goods selected for especially heavy rates, such as 
cotton stockings and hose, and plushes, velvets, corduroys. 
In the main, the cotton manufacturers held aloof from the 
new measure. The rates of the act of 1894 had been not 
unsatisfactory to them ; and they may have feared some 
such policy in regard to their material as befell the wool 
manufacturers. In fact, the Senate, in the course of its 
tortuous amendments, inserted in the bill (apparently 
somewhat to its own surprise) a duty on raw cotton, 
designed to check the importation of certain kinds of 
Egyptian cotton whose fibre fits it for some special uses. 
But here no political complication within the Republican 
party bolstered up the change; and this proviso, absurd 
enough, but no more absurd than those relating to carpet 
wool and to hides, disappeared in the Conference Com- 
mittee. 

Two large classes of textile goods are subjected to new 
and higher duties, — silks and linens. Silks had been 
subject to heavy ad valorem duties ever since the civil 
war, the rate having been 60 per cent, from 1864 to 1883 
and 50 per cent, since 1883. These duties have caused 
a great silk manufacturing industry to grow up under con- 
ditions and with results that may perhaps be fairly cited 
as illustrating the possible gains from protection to young 
industries. But while large classes of silk goods are no 
longer imported, other large classes continue to be imported 
in spite of the duties. On the latter the high ad valorem 
rates inevitably tempt to undervaluation and fraud; 
and, what with the large imports and the notoriously 
unsatisfactory administration of the ad valorem duty, 
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there had been from time to time proposals for specific 
duties. The difficulties of adjusting such duties, however, 
were great, in view of the greatly varying qualities of the 
goods and the absence of any manageable means of grad- 
ing the duties by external marks. In the act of 1897 this 
difficult task has been boldly undertaken. We find a new 
and complicated scheme of specific duties on silk piece 
goods. The general plan is to levy duties by the pound, 
which become heavier as the percentage of silk in the 
goods is larger and the goods themselves become finer ; 
with the general proviso that the duty shall in no case be 
less than 50 per cent. Only a person minutely conversant 
with the details of the trade can judge what the effect of 
the new rates will be ; but, from past experience as to 
the substitution of specific for ad valorem duties, it is 
safe to infer that they will usually far exceed the mini- 
mum of 50 per cent, on the value. It would seem also 
safe to infer that the administrative difficulties under the 
new schedule will be great, and perhaps greater than 
under the old. The exact determination of the percent- 
age in weight of pure silk in any given piece of so-called 
silk goods can hardly be an easy matter. Yet this must 
be precisely ascertained for the satisfactory administra- 
tion of the new duties. By way of example, we may note 
the application of the new graded schedule at a single 
point. The duty on certain kinds of silks is $1.30 per 
pound, if they contain 45 per cent, in weight of silk, and 
$2.25, if they contain more than 45 per cent. The same 
sort of gradation, bringing sudden great changes in duty 
as an obscure dividing line is crossed, runs through the 
whole schedule ; and the temptation to false statement 
at the hands of the importer would seem to be as great 
as the difficulty of detection at the hands of the customs 
examiner. Both in the high range of rates and in the 
attempt at rigorous enforcement the new act here goes 
far beyond the act of 1890, making a new and important 
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advance in the application of the extreme protective prin- 
ciple.* 

The advance in the duties on linens is another step of 
the same sort, though one less likely to have a consider- 
able effect. In the act of 1890 linens in general had been 
subjected to a duty of 50 per cent., which had been re- 
duced in 1894 to the old rate of 35 per cent. For the 
first time in our tariff history certain linens are now sub- 
ject to specific duties, combined with ad valorem addi- 
tions. They are graded somewhat as cotton goods are : if 
the number of threads is sixty or less per square inch, the 

* The curious reader will find the details in paragraph 387, which fixes the 
duties on woven silk fabrics in the piece, not otherwise provided for. The 
same rates are applicable, under section 388, to silk handkerchiefs. The 
method of grading is exemplified further by the following summary state- 
ment of some of the rates first enumerated. 

Duties on silk piece goods : — 

(1) containing 20% or less in weight of silk, if in the gum $0.50 per lb. 

if dyed in the piece . . .60 

(2) containing 20 to 30% in weight of silk, if in the gum 65 

if dyed in the piece . . .80 

(3) containing 30 to 46% in weight of silk, if in the gum 90 

if dyed in the piece . . 1.10 

(4) containing 30% or less in weight of silk, if dyed in the thread, 

black 75 

other color .90 

(5) containing 30 to 45% in weight of silk, if dyed in the thread, 

black 1.10 

other color 130 

So the schedule goes on, the duties advancing by stages as the per cent, in 
weight of silk becomes greater, as the goods are dyed in the thread or yarn, 
as the goods are " weighted in dyeing so as to exceed the original weight of the 
raw silk," and so on. Goods of lighter weight (less than 1 1-3 ounces per yard) 
are subject to still higher duties ; those of lightest weight (1-3 ounce per yard) 
or less), to the highest duty of all, the maximum being $4.50 per pound. 

It deserves to be noticed that the woollen manufacturers, confronted with 
the undervaluation problem under the ad valorem duties on woollens, found 
it impossible to frame a scheme of specific duties. A special committee from 
their number, which attempted to devise such a scheme, found that " a wholly 
specific schedule is impossible, because of the thousands of variations — in 
weave, in texture, in materials, in finish — which distinguish woollen goods 
from those of all other textile manufactures." See Bulletin of the Wool 
Manufacturers, March, 1897, p. 72. In the tariff bill as passed by the House 
the duties on woollens (over and above the compensating duty) had been made 
partly ad valorem and partly specific with gradations by value. But this 
additional complication in the woollens schedule was struck out in the Senate. 
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duty is one and three-fourths cents a square yard ; if the 
threads are between sixty and one hundred and twenty, 
the duty is two and three-fourths cents ; and so on, — plus 
80 per cent, ad valorem duty in all cases. But finer linen 
goods, unless specially provided for otherwise, are treated 
leniently. If the weight is small (less than four and one- 
half ounces per yard), the duty is but 35 per cent. On 
the other hand, linen laces, or articles trimmed with lace 
or embroidery, are dutiable at 60 per cent., — an advance 
of 10 per cent, over the rate of 1890. The new specific 
duties on linens may cause some cotton mills to turn to 
cheaper grades of linens, such as towel cloth ; but past 
experience warrants the expectation that most linen goods 
will continue to be imported, in face of the new duties. 
It was inevitable, under the political conditions of the 
session, that in this schedule something should again be 
attempted for the farmer; and, accordingly, we find a 
substantial duty on flax. The rate of the act of 1890 is 
restored, — three cents a pound on prepared flax, in place 
of the rate of one and one-half cents imposed by the act 
of 1894. Here, too, it is safe to say that no appreciable 
economic change will result. 

While the textile schedules thus show important 
changes from the rates of 1894, and in some cases rates 
even higher than those of 1890, the metal schedules, and 
especially that on iron and steel, are left very much as 
they were. Indeed, Mr. Dingley, in introducing the bill 
in the House, said that "the iron and steel schedule, 
except as to some advanced products, has not been 
changed from the present law, because this schedule 
seemed to be one of the two of the present law [the 
other being the cottons schedule] which are differentiated 
from most of the others, and made in the main protective." 
Hence we find, as in the act of 1894, iron ore subject to 
duty at forty cents a ton, and pig iron at four dollars a 
ton. On steel rails there is even a slight reduction from 
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the rate of 1894,— $6.72 per ton instead of $7.84. On tin 
plate, that bone of contention under the act of 1890, there 
is a slight increase. The duty on this in 1890 had been 
two and one-fifth cents a pound ; in 1894 it was reduced 
nearly one-half, — to one and one-fifth cents; now it is 
fixed at one and one-half cents. On coal, also, there is a 
compromise rate. The duty had been seventy-five cents a 
ton in 1890, and forty cents in 1894 : it is now fixed at 
sixty-seven cents. 

On the other hand, as to certain manufactures of iron 
and steel farther advanced beyond the crude stage, there 
is a return to rates very similar to those of 1890. Thus, 
on pocket cutlery, razors, guns, we find once more the 
system of combined ad valorem and specific duties, graded 
according to the value of the article. It is not easy to 
unravel the meaning and probable effects of the compli- 
cated duties which have been impost I in these cases ; but 
it is clear that they are framed wi i a view to imposing 
a very high barrier to imports, and yet are arranged on 
the system, vicious from the administrative point of view, 
of bringing sudden changes in duty as a given point in 
appraised value is passed.* 

* Pocket cutlery supplies a good example of the methods applied in the 
acts of 1890 and 1897 to the articles here mentioned. The rates of duty were : 

l89 °- ^ 

Class. Duty. 

1) Value (per dozen) 50 cents or less. 12 cents (per dozen) plus 60 per cent. 

(2) Value 50 cents @ $1.50. 50 cents plus 50 per cent. 

(3) Value 91.50 @ 93.00. $1.00 plus 50 per cent. 

(4) Value over $3.00. $2.00 plus 50 per cent. 

I897 - 
Class. Duty. 

(a) Value (per dozen) 40 cents or less. 40 per cent. 

(1) Value 40 @ 50 cents. 12 cents plus 40 per cent. 

(2) Value 50 cents @ $1.25. 60 cents pins 40 per cent. 

(3) Value $1.25 @ $3 00 per dozen. $1.20 plus 40 per cent. 

(4) Value over $3.00. $2 40 plus 40 per cent. 

It will be seen that on the cheapest knives there is a reduction in duty as 
compared with 1890 ; while on the higher classes, and especially on the second, 
there is an increase. The most effective change is that by which the line of 
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Some other items in the metal schedule deserve notice. 
Copper remains on the free list, where it had been put in 
1894. Already in 1890 the duty had been reduced to one 
and one-fourth cents per pound. As the copper mines, 
almost alone among the great enterprises of the country, 
had been enjoying uninterrupted prosperity, even during 
the period of depression, and had been exporting their 
product on a great scale, no one cared a straw for the 
duty. For good or ill the copper duty had worked out 
all its effects years before. On the other hand, the 
duties on lead and on lead ore go up to the point at which 
they stood in 1890. Here we have once more the signs 
of concession to the silver Republicans of the Far West. 
A considerable importation from Mexico of ores bearing 
both lead and silver had brought some competition with 
American mines yielding the same metals, — competition 
which could not well be helped as to the silver, since that 
would find its way to the international market in any 
case, but which could be impeded so far as the domestic 
market for lead was concerned. Accordingly, there is a 
substantial duty on lead, and on lead-bearing ore in pro- 
portion to the lead contained.* 

classification by value is shifted from $1.50 to $1.25, — a shift which caused 
many goods to come under class 3 in 1897 which were in class 2 in 1890, and so 
caused a great advance in the duty chargeable. It may be noted incidentally 
that the figure of $1.50, to mark the dividing line between classes 1 and 2, had 
been retained both in the House bill and in the Senate bill : the change to 
$1.25 was made at the last moment in the Conference Committee. It needs 
only a glance at the duties under these classes in 1897 to show bow great will 
be the temptation to manufacture knives and to juggle with their value in such 
manner as to bring them below the dividing line of $1.25. The same vicious 
method of grading the duties on pocket-knives was followed in the act of 1894, 
though with somewhat lower rates. In 1890 and 1897 (not in 1894) the method 
was also applied to razors, table knives, and guns, and in 1897 to shears and 
scissors. The pertinent paragraphs of the act are numbers 153 to 158. 

* The duties in the recent tariff acts have been : — 

Lead ore per pound 

of lead contained. Lead per pound. 

1890 H cents. 2 cents. 

1894 | cut. 1 cent. 

1897 1J cents. 2J cents. 
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In general, the duties in the metal schedule have ceased 
to excite controversy, and even to arouse attention. 
Whether or no as a result of the application of the pro- 
tective system, the iron and steel industry has in fact 
passed the period of tutelage, and has become not only 
independent of aid, but a formidable competitor in the 
markets of the world. The extraordinary development of 
this industry during the last thirty j-ears is one of the 
most remarkable chapters in the remarkable economic 
history of our century. To follow its course would carry 
us far beyond the limits of the present article. The 
discovery of the wonderful beds of iron ore on Lake 
Superior ; the feverish development of the coal deposits of 
the Middle West ; the amazing cheapening of transporta- 
tion by water and rail ; the bold prosecution of mining, 
transportation, manufacturing, not only on a great scale, 
but on a scale fairly to be called gigantic, — all these have 
revolutionized the conditions of production ; have called 
for resource and genius in the captains of industry: have 
enabled the bold, capable, and perhaps unscrupulous to 
accumulate fortunes that rouse the uneasy wonder of the 
world ; have given rise to new social conditions and grave 
social problems. Something of the same sort has hap- 
pened in the growth of copper mining ; though here the 
richness of the natural resources has counted far more, 
and the situation in general has been more simple. 
Among the forces which have been at work in these in- 
dustries protective duties have probably counted for much 
less than is often supposed. An eagle eye in divining 
possibilities, boldness and resource in developing them, 
skill and invention in designing the most effective me- 
chanical appliances, — these forces of character and of 
brains, developed by the pressure of competition in a 
strenuous community, and applied under highly favoring 
natural conditions, explain the prodigious advance. 
Hence we have seen not only prices steadily falling, and 
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the domestic market fully supplied, but the beginnings of 
an export movement. The greater cheapness of the crude 
material has promoted, again, the growth of the manu- 
factures which rest on it, and has given a further stimu- 
lus to the tool-making and machine-making industries, in 
which American ingenuity finds its most congenial field. 

These conditions are now permanent. Iron and steel, 
on which the material civilization of the modern world 
rests, are produced more abundantly than anywhere else, 
and at least as cheaply, — soon, if not yet, will be pro- 
duced more cheaply. With the wide diffusion of a high 
degree of mechanical ingenuity, of enterprise, of intelli- 
gence and education, it is certain that the United States 
will be, and will remain, a great manufacturing country. 
The protective system will be of less and less consequence. 
The deep-working causes which underlie the international 
division of labor will indeed still operate, and the United 
States will still find her advantages greater in some direc- 
tions than in others. The ingenuity of legislators will 
still find opportunity to direct manufacturing industry 
into channels which would not otherwise be sought: 
witness some of the minor duties, complicated in form 
and weighty in effects, under the acts of 1890 and 1897. 
But the absolute effect, still more the proportional effect, 
of such legislation on the industrial development of the 
country will diminish. The division of labor within the 
country will become more and more important, while 
international trade will be confined more and more to 
what may be called specialties in manufactured commod- 
ities, and articles whose site of production is determined 
mainly by climate. Not only sugar (for the present), 
tea, coffee, and the like, but wool also belong in the 
class last mentioned, as to which climatic causes domi- 
nate ; and the duties on wool, with those on woollens 
in their train, are thus the most potent in bringing a 
substantial interference with the course of international 
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trade. But, ou the whole, protective duties, however 
important they may be in this detail or that, cannot 
seriously affect the general course of industrial growth, 
and will affect it less and less as time goes on. Some 
indications of this trend are already to be seen in the 
eagerness with which a fresh opportunity for applying 
the protective system is welcomed, and even sought, by 
the party now dominant. And an important consequence 
is that this question can hardly avail much longer as a 
great issue in politics. As the great industries of the 
community become more and more indifferent to legisla- 
tive bolstering, the public will become more and more in- 
different to the protective controversy. 

A part of the new act which aroused much public 
attention, and which has an important bearing on its 
financial yield, was the sugar schedule, — the duties on 
sugar, raw and refined. It will be remembered that the 
act of 1890 had admitted raw sugar free, while that of 
1894 had imposed a duty of 40 per cent, ad valorem. 
This ad valorem rate had produced a revenue much 
smaller than had been expected, and, indeed, smaller than 
might reasonably have been expected. Notwithstanding 
the insurrection in Cuba and the curtailment of supplies 
from that source, the price of raw sugar had maintained 
its downward tendency; and the duty of 40 per cent, 
had been equivalent in 1896 to considerably less than one 
cent a pound. In the new act the duty is made specific, 
as it had been before 1890, beginning with a rate of one 
cent a pound on sugar tested to contain 75 per cent., and 
advancing by stages until it becomes 1.65 cents on sugar 
testing 95 degrees. As commercial raw sugar usually 
tests somewhere near 95 degrees, the effective duty, and 
probably the revenue from this source, are doubled. On 
refined sugar the duty is 1.95 cents, which, as compared 
with raw sugar of the maximum content, leaves as pro- 
tection for the domestic refiner — namely, for the Sugar 
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" Trust " — an additional or " differential " duty of I cent, 
precisely the differential given by the act of 1894.* 

The changes which this part of the tariff act underwent 
in the two Houses are not without significance. In the 
bill, as reported to the House of Representatives by its 
committee, and as passed by the House, the initial rate on 
the crudest sugar (up to 75 degrees) was the same as that 
finally enacted, one cent ; but the rate of progression was 
slower (.03 cent for each degree instead of .035), and the 
final duty on the important classes of raw sugar in con- 
sequence somewhat less. The so-called differential, or 
protection to the refiners, was one-eighth of a cent per 
pound. In the Senate there was an attempt at serious 
amendment. The influence of the Sugar Trust in the Sen- 
ate has long been great. How secured, whether through 
party contributions, entangling alliance, or coarse bribery, 
the public does not know; but certainly great, as the 
course of legislation in that body demonstrates. The 
Senate Finance Committee reported an entirely new 
scheme of sugar duties, partly specific and partly ad va- 
lorem, complicated in its effects, and difficult to explain 
except as a means of making concessions under disguise 
to the refiners. But here, as on other points, the Senate 
treated its committee with scant respect, threw over the 
whole new scheme, and reinserted the rates of the 
House bill on raw sugar, but with an increased differ- 
ential, amounting to one-fifth of a cent, on refined sugar. 
So the bill went to the Conference Committee, with 
the differential alone in doubt. What debates and 
discussions went on in that committee is not publicly 
known. It is one of the curious results of our legisla- 

* The rates are : — 

On raw sugar testing up to 75 degrees 1 cent per lb. 

For each additional decree T §| 5 " "' 

Hence raw sugar testing 95 degrees pays 1.65 " " 

Anil raw sugar testing 100 degrees pays 1.825 " " 

Refined sugar pays 1.95 " '* 

Leaving a difference between the refined sugar rate and that on 

raw sugar at the 100 degree rate of 125 " " 
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tive methods that the decisive steps are often taken in 
star chamber fashion. But it was credibly reported that 
the sugar schedule was the sticking-point, — that on this 
schedule, and this only, each branch was obstinate for its 
own figures. Finally, the Senate gave way. By slightly 
increasing the rate on raw sugar, and leaving that on 
refined at the point fixed by the Senate, the House se- 
cured the essential thing, — the retention of the status quo 
as to the differential in favor of the Sugar Trust. The re- 
sult certainly was in striking contrast to that of 1894. 
Then, too, there was a struggle between the House and 
the Senate on the protection of the trust, — not indeed on 
that alone, but on that conspicuously. Then the House 
had proposed to wipe out all duties, and so all protection ; 
while the Senate had proposed a substantial largess to the 
trust. After a struggle much longer than that of 1897, 
the House had given away, and its leaders had been com- 
pelled to make a mortifying concession to an unpopular 
policy. The outcome in 1897 was, it is true, in substance 
not different. The differential is the same under the act 
of 1897 as it was under that of 1894; and the increase in 
the duty on raw sugar once more enabled the refining 
monopoly, as the one large importer, to make an extra 
profit, temporary but handsome, by heavy imports hurried 
in before the new act went into force. But the moral 
effect was very different. The House in 1897 had 
adopted the plan of leaving things as they were, and had 
successfully resisted the effort of the refining monopoly to 
secure more. The result was due mainly to greater party 
cohesion and more rigid party discipline, enforced by the 
genial despotism of the autocratic Speaker of the House. 
Certain sections of the act revive to some extent, but 
in somewhat new form, the policy of reciprocity which 
had been incorporated in the act of 1890.* One of these 
sections provides, in almost the exact phraseology of the 

* They are in sections 3 and 4 of the act of 1897. 
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earlier act, that the President, if satisfied that other coun- 
tries impose duties that are " reciprocally unequal and un- 
reasonable," may suspend the free admission of certain 
specified articles, — tea, coffee, tonka beans, and vanilla 
beans, — and that these articles shall thereupon be subject 
to duty, coffee at three cents a pound, tea at ten cents, 
and so on. The act of 1890 had held out the threat of 
duties as to some other important articles, — sugar and 
hides. But these could not now be easily used for the 
reciprocity clauses, being dutiable in any case. Tonka 
beans and vanilla beans, even though imported mainly 
from the tropical parts of South America, can hardly be 
considered weighty substitutes. 

Quite different in purpose, and designed to reach coun- 
tries of the same rank in power and civilization as the 
United States, are some provisions which contemplate not 
fresh duties, but a reduction of those imposed by the new 
act. In the first place the President is authorized, " after 
securing reciprocal and reasonable concessions," to sus- 
pend certain duties, and replace them by duties some- 
what lower. The articles on which reduction may thus 
be made are argol (crude tartar), brandies, champagne, 
wines, paintings, and statuary. The country aimed at 
is France. The higher duties on silks in the new act 
will especially affect this country, and may tempt her to 
reprisals. Her system of maximum and minimum duties, 
adopted in 1892, was expressly devised as a means of se- 
curing concessions in commercial negotiations. Now the 
United States follows suit, and arranges her own system 
of duties in such manner that concessions are provided 
for in advance. The whole has somewhat the effect of a 
comedy, each country enacting high duties which it does 
not really care to enforce, and offering concessions which 
it does not regard as real concessions. 

More important in its scope, but so limited as regards 
time and conditions that it will probably be without ef- 
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feet, is the next section, which contemplates commercial 
treaties for general reductions of duties. The President 
may conclude treaties providing for reductions of duty 
up to 20 per cent, on any and every article. But the 
treaties must be made within two years after the passage 
of the act. They may provide for reductions only 
through a period not exceeding five years. They must 
be ratified by the Senate, and further " approved by Con- 
gress"; that is, by the House as well as by the Senate. 
The other reciprocity arrangements, described in the 
preceding paragraphs, do not need the consent even of 
the Senate. The arrangement for a possible general re- 
duction of duties by 20 per cent, was not contained in 
the House bill, but was inserted by the Senate in the 
course of its amendment. Restricted as it is, the chance 
of its leading to any practical result is of the slightest. 

One other important aspect of the new act remains to 
be considered, — its fiscal yield, and its bearing on the 
probable future of the national finances. Designed to 
give protection to domestic industries, it is expected also 
to bring to the Treasury a much-needed increase of rev- 
enue. This combination of industrial and fiscal policy is 
too common in the history of the United States, as indeed 
in that of other countries, to have aroused much comment. 
Yet it is certainly unfortunate that so little attention was 
given to the simple question of revenue, without regard 
to protection or free trade. Additional taxes on beer or 
on tobacco (not to mention duties on tea and coffee), even 
though so moderate in rate as to have been borne easily 
by consumers, would have yielded a large, steady, and 
easily collected revenue. Proposals for taxes of this 
sort were indeed made by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee ; but most of them were struck out by the Senate 
itself, and hardly a trace remained in the act as passed. 
A slight increase in the tax on cigarettes and a modi- 
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fication of certain rebates in the taxes on beer will 
bring something into the Treasury. Barring these minor 
changes, protective duties, and these only, are relied on 
to convert the deficit into a surplus. 

Additional revenue, doubtless, will come from the new 
tariff act. The increased duty on sugar will yield a fresh 
revenue, and one, moreover, whose amount can be fore- 
cast with reasonable certainty. The reimposition of duties 
on wool and the higher duties on woollens will swell the 
revenue considerably. Other new duties or higher duties 
will yield something. But how much ? On this question 
some estimates were indeed made by the committees who 
submitted the measure to the two branches of Congress. 
In the House, the Committee on Ways and Means, in its 
formal printed report, estimated that the revenue would 
be increased by seventy-six millions for the first year 
(1897-98). When presenting the bill to the House, Mr. 
Dingley, the chairman of that Committee, stated that, 
once in full operation, the act would yield a round hun- 
dred millions of additional revenue. Towards the close 
of the session, when the conference report was under 
consideration, the same gentleman remarked that a great 
sum, forty millions or thereabouts, had been lost to the 
Treasury by heavy importations during the discussion 
of the bill, and that the revenue would be increased for 
the first year by a much smaller amount than he had 
originally expected ; but for the second year he still fore- 
cast a great gain, of some eighty-five millions.* In the 
Senate, Mr. Aldrich, chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, was much more cautious. Beyond the first 
year he ventured on no prophecies. But for that year 

* Among the sources which would contribute to this handsome final gain 
in revenue, Mr. Dingley mentioned the round sum of ten millions of dollars (!) 
as likely to come from "personal effects of American tourists arriving from 
Europe." The new provision as to these is that " no more than one hundred 
dollars in value of articles purchased abroad by such residents of the United 
States [residents returning from abroad] shall be admitted free of duty on their 
return." 
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(1897-98) he estimated that the bill would not yield 
enough revenue to cover the expenditures. Hence the 
Senate Committee proposed the additional means of se- 
curing revenue, to which reference has already been 
made, — an increase in the internal taxes on beer and 
tobacco and a slight import duty on tea. The new taxes 
on tea and on beer were to last for three years, until 
1900, indicating that, in the judgment of this committee, 
the tariff changes, even after the first year, would not 
yield what was needed, unless re-enforced by additional 
sources of revenue. 

It would be idle to follow the details on which these 
calculations rested, or to inquire whether one or another 
had the better basis ; for, in truth, they all rest on guess- 
work. Supposing the imports to remain the same as in 
some previous year, it is possible to state what a given 
rate of duty will yield ; but no one can foretell with any 
approach to accuracy what the imports will be. This is 
more particularly the case with imports of protected arti- 
cles and the revenue derived from them. Sugar alone, 
once the rate of duty is fixed, yields a fairly regular 
amount. Being an article of steady consumption, mainly 
secured by importation, it belongs, so far as the financial 
effects of the duty are in question, in the same class as 
tobacco, beer, spirits, which bring to the Treasury a 
steady and calculable revenue. Setting aside sugar, we 
have dutiable imports that fluctuate greatly and unexpect- 
edly from year to year. Even with rates unchanged, it is 
impossible to know in advance with any degree of cer- 
tainty what the revenue will be. In times of activity 
imports tend to rise, and the revenue swells. In times of 
depression they tend to fall, and the revenue shrinks. 
He who could foretell the oscillation of the industrial 
tides would have something on which to base an estimate 
of the direction at least, if not of the rate, in the move- 
ment of the national revenues. But even for the most ex- 
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perienced observer and under stable rates of duty, there 
must always be a large margin of uncertainty in estimates 
of the future tariff revenue. With rates much changed, 
no estimate can be more than a guess. 

The uncertainty as to the yield of the act of 1897 
serves to bring into vivid relief once more, not only the 
haphazard character of our fiscal methods, but the need 
of a thorough reform in the monetary system. Much has 
been said of late as to the beneficial effects of a surplus 
in enabling the Treasury to fulfil its obligations for the 
maintenance of gold payments ; and it has even been 
preached that a surplus is the one thing needful. What- 
ever be the future course of legislation on the monetary 
system, — whether towards a separation of the monetary 
from the strictly fiscal duties of the Treasury, or towards 
a more trenchant reform, by putting an end to its paper 
issues once for all, — it is of prime importance that it have 
a free hand in meeting its regular disbursements, as well 
as in preparing for any new system. But the revenue 
from such an act as the new tariff act is simply a matter 
of luck ; and, if enough or more than enough is provided 
in one year, less than enough is likely to be provided in 
another. It would be too much to hope for a radical 
change in our fiscal methods, such as to secure a more 
regular and accurate balancing of receipts and expendi- 
tures. But, surely, the monetary system could be extri- 
cated from the confusion, and set on some rational and 
well-defined basis of its own. 

As it happens, the prospects for the next few years 
warrant the expectation that the act of 1897 will so raise 
the revenue as to enable the expenditures to be met, and 
will remove for the time being that complication in the 
general situation. The enormous exports of 1896 and 
1897, fortunate for the United States, as were those of 
1878-81, will sooner or later be followed by inflowing 
imports. How large the inflowing stream will be, what 
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proportion of dutiable and non-dutiable imports it will 
contain, must be uncertain. The only thing that can be 
predicted is that, — once the heavy imports brought in 
before the act are out of the way, — imports and revenue 
will rise for the next two or three years. For a while 
the Treasury is likely to be unembarrassed, and will have 
a comparatively easy task in performing its double duties 
of paying the expenses of the government and of main- 
taining the solidity of the circulating medium. 

Whether this will prove to be real good fortune depends 
on the use made of the favoring opportunity. The experi- 
ence of the time, now near twenty years ago, when specie 
payments were resumed, may serve as an example and a 
warning. Then, too, there was a combination of favoring 
conditions, — full crops and a large export demand, com- 
ing at a time when liquidation after the crash of 1873 had 
been nearly completed. Hence the resumption of specie 
payments was successfully accomplished, notwithstanding 
legislative provisions singularly ill defined and apparently 
inadequate. This was rare good fortune. But it caused 
a feeling that all had been done that needed to be done, 
and encouraged a policy first of drifting, then of reckless 
experimenting, which finally brought disaster in 1 893, and 
a renewed contest for sound money, after all only half 
settled in 1896. Very possibly, if the conditions of 1878- 
81 had been less favorable, if the effort for resumption 
then had failed, we should have had a more earnest effort 
for definitive reform and a better final outcome. The same 
danger is before us now. The good fortune of the pres- 
ent may once again cause drifting, inaction, the continu- 
ance of vicious and inherently dangerous monetary condi- 
tions, and so may lead eventually to another crisis, another 
struggle, and a further period of anxious unsettlement. 
It remains to be seen whether the propitious occasion will 
be seized, and whether some setting of our house in order 
will be accomplished. 

F. W. Taussig. 



